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Abstract 


This study focused on the depth of 
reflection in the writing of preservice 
teachers who completed end-of-the- 
semester reflective papers or reflective 
blogs for undergraduate education 
courses associated with clinical expe¬ 
riences. Coders rated the depth of re¬ 
flection as one of four categories: non¬ 
reflection, understanding, reflection, 
or critical reflection. Our analyses 
revealed that preservice teachers who 
completed blogs showed higher levels 
of reflection in their writing com¬ 
pared to those who completed papers. 
Additionally, the blogs had the added 
advantage of being shorter by 1,000 
words on average. We did not observe 
any relationship between peer or in¬ 
structor feedback and overall depth 
of reflection. We then discuss the im¬ 
portance of teaching reflection and 
provide suggestions for implementing 
blog reflections in teacher education 
courses. (Keywords: blogging, reflec¬ 
tion, journal writing, assessment, pre¬ 
service teachers) 


esearchers and practitioners 
have long been interested in 
encouraging reflective practices 
in teacher education programs (Davis, 
2006; Freese, 2006; Garcia, Sanchez, & 
Escudero, 2006; Hatton & Smith, 1995; 
H. Lee, 2005; I. Lee, 2007; Shepherd & 
Hannafin, 2009; Smyth, 1989; Welch & 
James, 2007; Yost, Sentner, & Forlenza- 
Bailey, 2000). Although clarifying a 
definition of reflection is a challeng¬ 
ing task (see Hatton & Smith, 1995), 
common themes involve reflection as a 
deliberate cognitive process that is used 
for the purpose of “analyzing connec¬ 
tions and relationships” (Davis, 2006) 
between what is known and what is 


experienced. For example, John Dewey 
(1933), a philosopher and psychologist, 
emphasized the importance of reflec¬ 
tion, describing it as “the kind of think¬ 
ing that consists of turning a subject 
over in the mind and giving it serious 
and consecutive consideration” (p. 3). As 
teacher educators, we ask that preservice 
teachers recount their classroom clinical 
experiences (either observations and/or 
teaching), compare them to what they 
know about teaching and learning, and 
then adjust their teaching accordingly. 

By mastering the art and skill of reflec¬ 
tion, preservice teachers will increase 
their abilities to improve and modify 
their teaching. Our assumption is that 
teachers who have adopted reflective 
practices will be better equipped to meet 
their students’ individual needs. 

College instructors have long used 
reflective journals to teach reflec¬ 
tive practices (Boud, 2001; Killeavy & 
Maloney, 2010; Gulwadi, 2009; Wong, 
Kember, Chung, & Yan, 1995). Ongo¬ 
ing journal assignments allow students 
to develop a regular habit of reflection 
throughout a semester. For preservice 
teachers in courses connected to clinical 
classroom experiences, this practice 
allows them to reflect in real time, 
rather than as a culmination of their 
classroom experiences, as might be done 
in another common reflective writing 
assignment, end-of-the-course reflective 
papers. Interestingly, research on reflec¬ 
tive journaling has focused on identify¬ 
ing the presence of reflective content 
rather than determining the efficacy of 
journaling in comparison to other types 
of assignments (Gulwadi, 2009; Wong et 
al„ 1995). 

In addition to having students write 
periodically throughout a semester, 
instructors have discovered the power 
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of having students read one another’s 
writing. Donald Finkel (2000), univer¬ 
sity professor and author of the book 
“Teaching with Your Mouth Shut,” took 
a radical approach to help his students 
learn by way of writing. His students 
submitted their papers for review by 
their peers in a folder kept on reserve 
at the university library. Each student 
read and wrote responses to two peers’ 
papers. He claimed the deep reflection 
and motivation that came from the peer 
interaction far outweighed any content 
he could have taught them. 

With the development of free online 
tools and spaces, Finkel’s emphasis on 
student-student interaction is becoming 
a reality in college classrooms across the 
globe. Weblogs or “blogs” are per¬ 
sonal, “easily created, easily updateable 
websites that allow an author to publish 
instantly to the Internet” (Richardson, 
2009, p. 17). In addition to static con¬ 
tent, blogs provide a place for posting 
reflections with the purpose of engag¬ 
ing an online audience in conversation. 
Blogs easily incorporate both regular 
reflection and peer interaction, making 
them a good option for reflective writing 
within teacher education programs (Tan, 
2006; Luehmann & Jeremiah, 2009). 

Similar to studies on journaling in 
general, research on the use of blogs 
in university classrooms has typically 
focused on students’ impressions and 
self-reports about the experience with¬ 
out comparing results to nonbloggers 
(e.g., Kuzu, 2007; Martindale & Wiley, 
2005; Wassell & Crouch, 2008; Xie & 
Sharma, 2005; Yang, 2009). Thus, in our 
study we compared blogging students to 
students who wrote end-of-the-course 
reflective papers. Blogs may compare 
favorably to reflective papers for several 
reasons. First, blogging gives students 



the opportunity to habitually reflect on 
their experiences and what they have 
learned. Second, peers can have the 
opportunity to read and respond to one 
another’s reflections. This may encour¬ 
age a sense of community with peers in 
the course (Palloff & Pratt, 1999; Rovai, 
2002). Third, blogging provides instruc¬ 
tors with the opportunity to give more 
immediate feedback to students (Hrami- 
ak, Boulton, & Irwin, 2009). Fourth, 
students can continue to view their blog 
reflections after they have submitted 
them to the instructor, whereas paper 
journals would be unavailable until the 
instructor graded and returned the as¬ 
signments (Stiler & Philleo, 2003). Fifth, 
the blog produces a sense of ownership 
that may motivate students to use it for 
ongoing reflection even after the course 
has ended (Killeavy & Maloney, 2010). 

Blogs provide a space for easy 
exchange of peer feedback and discus¬ 
sion, both of which have the potential to 
influence preservice teachers’ reflection; 
however, the evidence for a relationship 
between peer feedback and reflection is 
somewhat mixed. Xie, Ke, and Sharma 
(2008) found that students who were 
partnered showed lower levels of reflec¬ 
tion than students without partners. In 
contrast, Hatton and Smith (1995) and 
Xie and Sharma (2005) found that peer 
feedback helped students with their 
reflections. Additionally, Martindale 
and Wiley (2005) reported that students 
wrote more after peers began to read 
their entries. 

In addition to choosing what kind of 
reflective writing to assign, instructors 
face the challenge of determining how 
to assess the writing. Kember and his 
colleagues (Kember et al., 1999; Kember, 
McKay, Sinclair, & Wong, 2008; Wong, 
Kember, Chung, & Yan, 1995) conduct¬ 
ed research on assessing reflection from 
student writing. This line of research 
ended in a four-category scheme for as¬ 
sessing reflection (Kember et al., 2008). 
The categories proceed from low to high 
levels of reflection: 

1. Habitual Action or Nonreflection: 

Reproducing material without show¬ 
ing evidence of understanding it 


2. Understanding: Grasp of material 
without relating it to experience 

3. Reflection: Material that has been 
learned is related to experience 

4. Critical Reflection: Shows evidence of 
a change in perspective or behavior 

We modified Kember’s framework 
to develop a depth of reflection (DoR) 
assessment tool that would specifically 
measure preservice teachers’ reflections. 

This study sought to answer three 
research questions: 

1. Will preservice teachers who com¬ 
plete blog posts display greater DoR 
compared to preservice teachers who 
complete final paper reflections? 

2. Do blogs or papers that are longer 
(measured by word count) show 
greater DoR? 

3. Do blogs that receive more student 
or instructor responses show greater 
DoR? 

Methods 

Context of the Study 

This study was conducted at Illinois 
State University and involved collect¬ 
ing reflective writing completed within 
the curriculum and instruction (C&I) 
course sequence. In addition to content- 
specific methods courses taken through¬ 
out their undergraduate program, all 
education majors take courses within 
the College of Education. Each of the 
courses selected for this study included 
clinical experiences as well as reflective 
writing assignments that were aligned 
with those classroom observations and/ 
or teaching experiences. A total of nine 
sections of three different C&I courses 
and three instructors (including the 
first author) were invited to be a part of 
the study. Although the instructors had 
different approaches for encouraging 
reflective writing, each asked students 
to share their clinical experiences, make 
connections between course content 
and their observations, and apply what 
they had learned to their future teaching 
practices. All of the courses in this study 
included a clinical, classroom experience 
and were taken by middle or secondary 
preservice teachers. 


Two types of writing were collected: 
reflections written in end-of-the-course 
formal papers and reflections written in 
blog posts. Some instructors assigned 
formal papers, and others assigned blog 
reflections. The preservice teachers 
who wrote papers were given various 
prompts to focus their reflection on the 
relationship between clinical experi¬ 
ences and course concepts. Therefore, 
students were asked to observe spe¬ 
cific aspects of the classroom and then 
reflect on these topics specifically. Al¬ 
though these papers were culminating 
assessments with a deadline near the 
end of the semester, students had the 
option to write various mini-reflections 
as soon as they observed an assigned 
topic. The bloggers, on the other hand, 
were not given any prompts, but were 
instructed to post a total of five reflec¬ 
tions throughout the semester. They 
also were required to read and respond 
to each other’s posts. 

A total of 67 preservice teachers par¬ 
ticipated in the study; 24 wrote reflective 
papers, and 43 reflected on blog posts. 
The preservice teachers were enrolled in 
a C&I course between the Summer 2008 
and Spring 2010 terms. 

Coding Depth of Reflection 
into Four Categories 

We developed a reflection assessment 
tool, Framework of Four Tevels of Re¬ 
flection for Teacher Education (see Ap¬ 
pendix), based on an extensive body of 
literature (Kember et al., 2008; Wong et 
al., 1995; Hatton & Smith 1995; Gulwa- 
di, 2009; Spalding & Wilson 2002). 

We modified the four level structures 
from Kember et al. (2008) and Hatton 
and Smith (1995) to fit the construct of 
preservice teacher reflections on clinical 
experiences. Previous studies showed 
that having too many categories makes it 
difficult for coders to reach agreements 
when coding text segments (Kember et 
al., 1999) and having too few categories 
does not allow for enough differentiation 
between the types of reflection (Kember 
et al, 1995). Therefore, four levels were 
chosen, including a nonreflective level, 
two intermediate levels, and the highest 
level, Critical Reflection. 
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Level 1: Nonreflection (descriptive). 

For this study, the first, nonreflective 
level was attributed to writing that 
merely described a preservice teachers 
clinical experience and made no (or a 
very weak) attempt to connect lesson 
effectiveness with teaching methods (see 
Appendix, p. 133). The following two 
examples of preservice teacher writing 
were coded as Level 1 reflections: 

He [the teacher] was able to joke 
around with the students and 
there were a few students who 
like to joke with him. He does 
not allow them to get too carried 
away and will redirect them to the 
class if they get too far off topic. 
(Student #2014) 

When the students did not un¬ 
derstand a concept or phrase, [the 
teacher] paused to write the ques¬ 
tion on the board, ask if anyone 
else knew the answer, and pro¬ 
ceeded to confirm the answer and 
explain why. (Student #1058) 

Level 2: Understanding. Writing in 
the Understanding category included 
descriptions of clinical experiences in 
light of course content and the identifi¬ 
cation of relationships between meth¬ 
ods and effectiveness. Entries coded at 
Level 2 often described “a-ha” moments 
that reinforced course content; how¬ 
ever, there was no analysis of how that 
experience would translate into future 
educational practice. The following 
excerpt was coded at Level 2 due to the 
justification for the teaching methods 
used: 

I think this turned out to be an 
excellent way of getting the kids 
involved and excited about the 
book because they couldn’t just sit 
there pretending to pay attention... 
they HAD to be involved. (Student 
# 2001 ) 

The next quote shows the trite and 
cliche-entrenched language often used at 
this second level of reflection: 

I have learned that consistency is 
key, so by staying consistent we are 
setting a positive role model for our 


students. This skill will also prove 
to our students that we mean what 
we say, and will most likely lead to 
the students taking us more seri¬ 
ously. (Student #1080) 

Level 3: Reflection. The third level, 
Reflection, was assigned to writing that 
used clinical experiences to shape teach¬ 
ing philosophy and practice. Writing at 
this level included direct application of 
clinical observations to future classroom 
practice. In the following text segment, 
the preservice teacher analyzed the 
methods used in the lesson and listed 
ways the lesson might be improved and 
applied to other content areas: 

Group work can also be done as 
a think-pair-share activity. This 
could have also been implemented 
in our lesson. We could have had 
them work on their own first, then 
discussed their answers with a 
partner, and then came together as 
a class and discussed final answers. 
This method can also be used in 
any other content area classroom. 

For example, in a history class... 
(Student #1062) 

The following Level 3 reflection ana¬ 
lyzed a classroom experience, explaining 
how it connects to her personal philoso¬ 
phy and future teaching practice: 

I’ve thought a lot about what this 
teacher said since that class period 
and I think I disagree with her. 

I agree that in some instances 
reading aloud is not necessary. 
However, I think it can help the 
students in so many ways. Reading 
aloud makes the students listen 
to how words are pronounced.... 
(Student #2015) 

Level 4: Critical Reflection. Only if 
preservice teachers showed evidence of a 
change in basic assumptions and concep¬ 
tual frameworks based on their clinical 
experiences would their writing be coded 
at Level 4: Critical Reflection. Although 
no reflections in this study were coded 
at Level 4, an example might have been: 


“The classroom experience I had last 
week has completely changed how I view 
my role in the classroom,” or “Before I 
had actually taught a lesson, I viewed 
students more as..., and now I see it 
entirely differently. I find that I am hav¬ 
ing to re-evaluate how I will approach 
teaching in the future.” The key to being 
coded at Level 4 was an indication of 
a shift in thinking and a philosophical 
explanation of the newly formed belief. 

Procedure 

After we developed the assessment tool 
Framework of Four Levels of Reflec¬ 
tion for Teacher Education, we prepared 
student reflective papers for analysis. 

We converted both end-of-the-course 
papers and blogs into digital formats be¬ 
fore they were coded. We arranged blog 
entries by the same author in chrono¬ 
logical order in a single document. 

Next, we fine-tuned the reflection 
assessment instrument in a pilot stage 
to increase the consistency of raters’ 
coding. Each of the four coders re¬ 
ceived the assessment instrument, had 
a discussion about the description of 
the four levels of reflection, and asked 
any questions for clarification at that 
time. After the coders independently 
coded five writing samples, they met 
to discuss the results as a group until 
consensus was reached regarding which 
DoR code each writing sample de¬ 
served. With feedback from the coders, 
we made minor changes to the DoR as¬ 
sessment tool. Most of the changes were 
strictly to clarify verbiage within the 
category. Additionally, coders helped 
to reorganize the reflection descrip¬ 
tors into smaller subcategories, which 
described specific preservice teacher 
issues (see the Appendix, p. 133). 

The pilot process also helped the cod¬ 
ers to agree on specific coding criteria. 
The first criterion was that if a piece of 
writing exhibited any aspect of higher- 
level reflection, then it would be coded 
at the higher level. Therefore, the overall 
DoR level was based on the highest level 
of reflection identified at any point in a 
paper. However, because the five blog 
posts were written as separate writings, 
the coders gave each post its own DoR 
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code. The highest DoR code among 
the five was considered its overall DoR 
score. Thus, we followed the method 
recommended by Kember et al. (2008) 
to code at the paper level rather than at 
the text segment level. This helped the 
inter-rater reliability of the coding pro¬ 
cess, because although coders may not 
have agreed on a specific text segment, 
after discussion they could always reach 
100% agreement on an overall DoR 
score. For the blogging assignments, we 
included response posts from peers in 
the document that we gave to the coders, 
but the coders did not assign them DoR 
codes. If the author of the blog respond¬ 
ed to the instructor or to a peer who had 
commented on his/her post, the coders 
considered this response an extension of 
the same post and used it to determine 
the DoR code that should be assigned to 
the entire entry. 

Second, coders agreed to label text 
segments with the categories and subcat¬ 
egories found in the reflection assessment 
tool while they were reading. We decided 
that writing both a reflection number and 
letter in the margin after a text segment 
would aid discussion if overall codes did 
not have 100% agreement. 

All four coders read and assigned DoR 
codes to the 67 pieces of reflective writ¬ 
ing. Then they met as a group to compare 
the scores. If the overall DoR score was 
not unanimous, the group discussed in¬ 
dividual text segments. After discussion, 
the group always reached full agreement. 
Similar methods have been used in other 
studies (e.g., Gulwadi, 2009). 

Results 

Once the coders agreed on the DoR 
score for each piece of reflective writ¬ 
ing, we compared the DoR and length of 
writing were compared between those 
who wrote papers (n = 24) and those 
who posted to blogs (n = 43). Further¬ 
more, we looked for relationships be¬ 
tween DoR codes assigned to blogs and 
number of responses from instructors, 
peers, and the blog authors. 

Frequency of Depth of Reflection 

Table 1 displays the frequencies and 
percentages of preservice teachers in 


Table 1 . Levels of Depth of Reflection (DoR) for Paper Writers Compared to Bloggers 


Writers 

Level 1: 
Nonreflection 

Level 2: 
Understanding 

Level 3: 
Reflection 

Level 4: 

Critical Reflection 

All writers (N = 67) 

10.4 % (n = 7) 

67.2% (/7 = 45) 

22.4% (n= 15) 

0% 

Paper-writers (n = 24) 

16.7% (77 = 4) 

75.0% (n= 18) 

8.3% (/7 = 2) 

0% 

Bloggers (n = 43) 

7.0% (n - 3) 

62.8% (n = 27) 

30.2% (n= 13) 

0% 


the overall sample who received each of 
the DoR codes as well as the frequen¬ 
cies and percentages for those who 
wrote papers or blogs. The second DoR 
level, Understanding, was most preva¬ 
lent for both blog and paper reflec¬ 
tions, with 75% of papers and 63% of 
blogs reaching Level 2. Thirty percent 
of blogging preservice teachers were 
assigned codes at Level 3 (Reflection), 
compared to only 8% of those who 
wrote papers. The Nonreflection level 
(Level 1) was evident in 7% of the blog 
reflections and 17% of paper reflec¬ 
tions. No preservice teachers received a 
DoR code at the highest level, Critical 
Reflection. 

Blogs vs. Papers 

The average DoR code for the overall 
sample was 2.12 ( SD = .56). The aver¬ 
age DoR for bloggers was 2.23 (SD = 

.57), whereas the average DoR for those 
who completed papers was 1.92 (SD = 
.50). DoR was significantly greater for 
preservice teachers who completed blog 
entries compared to those who wrote 
papers, f(65) = 2.26, p = .027. 

Word Count 

The bloggers wrote an average of 
2,053.72 words (SD = 760.56), whereas 
those who completed papers wrote an 
average of 3,161.50 words (SD = 929.90). 
This highlights a highly significant dif¬ 
ference between the total words written 
by both groups; paper writers wrote 
more words than bloggers, t( 65) = 5.27, 

p < . 001 . 

A comparison of DoR levels and 
word count showed no significant 
correlation, r(65) = .02, p = .88. 
Non-significant correlations between 
DoR levels and word count were also 
observed when examining only paper 
writers (r[22] = .14 ,p = .52) and when 
examining only bloggers (r[41] = .25, p 
= - 10 ). 


Frequency of Blog Responses 

For preservice teachers who completed 
blog entries, there was a significant 
negative correlation between the num¬ 
ber of instructor responses (M = 1.95, 

SD = 1.36) and the average DoR (M = 
1.69, SD = .41) across all entries, r(41) 

= -.36, p = .018. There were, however, 
no significant correlations between 
overall DoR levels and the number of 
peer responses (M = 11.09, SD = 4.04), 
the number of author responses to their 
own blog posts (M = .49, SD = .96), or 
the number of instructor responses (M = 
1.95, SD = 1.36), rs(41) = .01, -.21, -.05, 
ps = .94, .17, .77, respectively. 

Discussion 

In this study, we were investigating 
whether blog reflections would show a 
greater DoR than end-of-the-semester 
paper reflections. Our results indicated 
that not only do preservice teachers 
reach a greater DoR in blogs, but they do 
so by writing fewer words. These find¬ 
ings answered both our first and second 
research questions. 

These results indicate that reflec¬ 
tions posted to blogs over the course 
of the semester are more effective than 
final papers for reflective assignments. 
One explanation for this difference 
is that the extra practice with reflec¬ 
tion required at regular successive 
intervals makes reflections deeper (Xie 
& Sharma, 2008). If this is the case, 
then multiple short paper assignments 
could produce more reflective writing 
compared to one-time final papers and 
equally reflective writing compared to 
blog assignments. However, the use 
of blogs may be preferable for other 
reasons, such as providing a peer audi¬ 
ence for the reflections, saving ink and 
paper, or saving time for both preser¬ 
vice teachers and instructors in writing 
and reading the assignments (the blogs 
were 1,000 words shorter than papers 
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on average). Alternatively, another ex¬ 
planation for why blogs may have been 
more reflective was because they chose 
their topics of reflection, whereas their 
counterparts who completed final papers 
were assigned specific reflection topics. 
Assigning specific topics for blog reflec¬ 
tions may eliminate their advantage in 
producing reflective writing. A third 
possible explanation for the differences 
in reflection is that preservice teachers 
who wrote blogs knew that they would 
have an audience of peers, whereas 
those who wrote reflective papers knew 
that only the instructor would read 
their writing. Writing for an “external 
audience can profoundly shape” what 
is written and even what students may 
allow themselves to consider writing 
(Boud, 2001, p. 15). Therefore, future 
research should explore the processes 
that mediate the differences in reflection 
produced by blogging assignments and 
reflective papers. 

The purpose of the third research 
question was to highlight any relation¬ 
ship between DoR and the number of 
student or instructor responses to blog 
posts. We did not find evidence that 
more peer responses foster greater DoR. 
In addition, we did not corroborate the 
finding that peer responses are related to 
less reflection (Xie & Sharma, 2008). If 
peer responses dramatically change the 
DoR, then this effect may be conditional 
on the content of the responses. 

The greater number of instructor 
responses to individual blog posts that 
were written at a lower DoR level may 
hint at instructors’ tendencies to re¬ 
spond more frequently to students who 
are struggling with their reflections. In 
other words, instructors may have felt 
a greater need to encourage students 
whose reflections were less thorough. 
This technique may have helped 
students who were writing at lower 
DoR levels early in the semester to 
achieve higher levels after they received 
instructor feedback, as the number of 
instructor responses was uncorrelated 
with the final reflection scores when 
based on the highest reflection code 
across all blog entries instead of indi¬ 
vidual blog posts. 


Implications 

The interactive writing community that 
Donald Finkel worked so hard to create 
among his students is now accessible 
technologically. The ease of posting 
reflections on blog sites replaces a trip 
to the library to put papers on reserve; 
however, the purpose of writing remains 
the same. Students must think about 
the power of writing as “ ‘thinking on 
paper,’ not just as a means to report the 
results of their thinking, but as a means 
to extend, develop, refine, and crystal¬ 
lize their thinking.” (Finkel, 2000, p. 79). 
Future teachers should approach their 
writing as a way to examine their think¬ 
ing and clinical experiences. The reflec¬ 
tive process should challenge preservice 
teachers’ own thinking, misconceptions 
about teaching and learning, and the 
thinking of their classmates. 

As teacher educators, we need to be 
mindful of the writing assignments we 
give to our students as they complete 
their clinical experiences. If the sole 
purpose of the assignment is to create a 
record of accountability, then writing at 
a nonreflective level is acceptable. It is 
our assumption, however, that writing 
needs to move beyond a description 
of classroom experience and should 
show evidence of thinking at a higher 
DoR. None of the preservice teachers in 
this study achieved the highest level of 
reflection, emphasizing the importance 
that we “teach—not simply assign—re¬ 
flection, if we want preservice teachers 
to become more reflective” (Spalding & 
Wilson, 2002, p. 1415). 

The results of our study lend evidence 
to the idea that providing preservice 
teachers with opportunities to reflect 
systematically and publically among 
their peers via blogs increases their 
depth of reflection. To tap into the full 
potential of blogging, instructors should 
discuss with preservice teachers the pur¬ 
pose of writing. Before implementing 
blogging as part of a course, instructors 
might consider providing and discussing 
the reflection assessment tool used in 
this study, as well as examples of appro¬ 
priate, high-quality posts and response 
posts, in hopes of fostering higher levels 
of DoR. 


Most of the preservice teachers in 
this study reflected at an Understand¬ 
ing level, at which their writing merely 
confirmed what they learned in their 
coursework. Although this connection is 
crucial, creating reflective environments 
via blogs may help shift from an audi¬ 
ence of one to an audience of peers. This, 
in turn, has the potential to provide 
preservice teachers with a place where 
they feel comfortable admitting their 
weaknesses and insecurities. Instruc¬ 
tors can create environments in which 
future teachers use the writing process 
to examine their own assumptions about 
teaching and learning and turn lessons 
learned into effective teaching practice. 
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Appendix 

Framework of Four Levels of Reflection for Teacher Education 


Level Nature of Reflection 
4 Critical Reflection 

Critically reviews assumptions, and a new 
conceptual framework is formed. 

3 Reflection 

Course content or clinical experiences frame 
content and help shape philosophy and 
determine future practice. 


Reflection descriptors 

a) Teacher (and/or student) roles are critically analyzed. 

b) Experiences are used as examples for a fundamental shift in thinking, committed to changing practice. 

c) Reflection is internalized, showing evidence of a change in perspective over a fundamental teaching belief. 

d) Connections between lesson effectiveness, and teaching methods may include dissatisfaction with existing frameworks, 
but must also explain new framework. 

a) Teacher (and/or student) roles are analyzed, exploring possible reasons and explanations for experiences. 

b) Experiences are used to evaluate content of the course, in attempt to determine application for future classroom. 

c) Reflection is personalized; addressing affect on teaching philosophy or specific future teaching practices. 

d) Strong connections made between lesson effectiveness and teaching methods while providing alternative methods for 
improvement. 


2 


Understanding 

Coursework content or clinical experiences 
are described in light of course content; 
correlations made between teaching methods 
and effectiveness. 


a) Teacher (and/or student) roles are analyzed, giving reasons for actions taken, but with limited justification. 

b) Experiences are used to support and/or explain course content. But reflection might be trite, cliche or generalized. 

c) Reflections are rationalized based on personal experiences/ observations 

d) Connects lesson effectiveness w/teaching methods 


1 


Nonreflection (Descriptive) 

Coursework content or clinical experiences 
are described without trying to understand it. 


a) Teacher (and/or student) roles are reported and described. 

b) May voice frustration or excitement but without forming a view and trying to understand experiences or connect it to 
course content. 

c) Responses are interpreted in light of personal worries and previous experience. 

d) Weak or no attempt to connect lesson effectiveness w/ teaching methods. (Weak = Less then 3 statements) 
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